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American Business and the Tariff 


The ethical question involved in tariffs has been fre- 
quently pointed out and the relation of tariff barriers to 
international cooperation and world prosperity was em- 
phasized by the recent bankers’ manifesto which created 
a sensation here and abroad. There is little apparent 
disposition, however, on the part of American business 
men to favor an abandonment of our high tariff policy. 

At least such is the indication of the results of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to representative business men including 
farmers and bankers as reported by Theodore M. Knappen 
in the Magazine of Wall Street for November 6. About 
one hundred replies were received, but not all of them 

uld be analyzed fully. It is important to note that “So 

r as the replies indicate, probably not more than a dozen 
of those who stood up to be counted are Democrats or 
low-tariff men.” The questionnaire itself with the vote 
is given below. 

The one “professional banker” who replied was heartily 
in favor of revising the tariff downward. The business 
men seemed to feel that bankers are becoming interna- 
tionalists, “while industry remains strongly nationalistic 
and convinced that nothing has happened in finance or 
commerce that need prevent the United States from fol- 
lowing its historic policy of high protection.” 

The farmers questioned, says Mr. Knappen, are “ram- 
pant protectionists.” Their rejection of free trade or 
reciprocity with Canada shows a greater interest in duties 
on agricultural products. Neither farmers nor manufac- 
turers, according to the author, consider that there should 
be any conflict between them over the tariff. They tend 
rather to believe that “the protective tariff is for both 


Charles J. Brand, formerly chief of the United States 
Bureau of Markets and now executive secretary of the 
National Fertilizer Association, considers the tariff in- 
effective as a protection for farmers and points out that, 
while the high wool tariff directly benefits 500,000 wool 
growers, 30,000,000 farm people are heavily taxed by it. 
Similarly, Mr. Brand finds that only 318,000 farm opera- 
tors are sugar producers while there are 6,500,000 farmers 
who, with their families and employes, consume it and pay 
« duty which has resulted in adding 2.3 cents a pound to 

e cost. 


While the majority of those replying evidently believe 


- that a lower tariff would tend to depress trade and lower 


wages, George Haven Putnam, an advocate of a revenue 
tariff, notes that the highest American wages “are paid 
in the unprotected trades, such as that of the builders.” 

The automobile manufacturers seem to be more inter- 
ested in maintaining the present tariffs than in enlarging 
exports. Lumbermen, again, ask for a tariff on lumber 
products (now mainly on the free list) and want to keep 
the tariff as it is on other things. Charles S. Keith, a well- 
known lumberman, argues that enough goods will come in 
with a high tariff. “If not,” he says, “we had better for- 
get the interest on our foreign loans. There is no reason 
why we should sacrifice a 90 per cent domestic market to 
a 10 per cent foreign market.” 

Another interesting comment comes from Sydney 
Anderson, president of the Millers National Federation, 
who thinks that, since the American wheat price is above 
the world price level, lower duties on both wheat and 
flour would make it possible to export more flour. He 
thinks that in the future manufacturers will tend to be 
less interested in the tariff and farmers more anxious for 
a tariff on agricultural products. 
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. Abolish the Tariff Commission ? 
Will the tariff be the issue in 1928? 


Or to 
Should the tariff law be amended, not as to general level, but to correct specific 
. Free trade with Canada behind common exterior tariff? .. 
Reciprocity treaty with Canada? .......... 
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Is a lower tariff essential to rapid export trade expansion? ...........eceeeeeeeees 


Can we import enough foreign goods to balance exports of our surplus productions 
unless we lower duties? 
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Is business as strong for high protection as 39 24 2 
Would you prefer a lower tariff level? 38 3 
Would a lower tariff be depressive of 39 12 4 
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flicting, the former favoring and the latter opposing high tariffs? ................. 15 28 10 
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In regard to the duty on raw wool, the association of 
woolen and worsted manufacturers considers that the tariff 
has nothing to do with the present depression in the wool 
industry, while the Carded Woolen Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation declares that the tariff on wool results in “ ‘the 
spoliation of the many for the benefit of the few.’” 

The author’s conclusions from this study are that if 
the American manufacturer must choose between protec- 
tion and more foreign trade, “he will jettison the latter 
and international finance, and our foreign loans with it 
if necessary. And the American farmer : ap- 
pears to be forsaking his traditional fondness for a low 
tariff system. Evidently nothing but the collapse of pro- 
tected prosperity will convince the business world of the 
United States that the ‘sun do move’ and the world is not 
the same as it was before 1914.” 


Growing Expenditures for Relief 


At the request of committees appointed by the American 
Association for Community Organization and the Amer- 
ican Association for Organizing Family Social Work, the 
Department of Statistics of the Russell Sage Foundation 
has made a study of the trend of relief expenditures in 
thirty-six American cities during the ten-year period, 
1916-1925. In addition to New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh, smaller cities were studied including Rich- 
mond and Atlanta on the South and Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Des Moines on the West. Reports 
were obtained from 96 relief organizations. 


In a brief report of the study published in The Survey 
for November 15, Dr. Ralph G. Hurlin says: 

“The wide spread of prosperity in the United States 
is a byword. Our population is generally employed. 
Money wages are higher than ever before. Their trend 
is upward. Real wages are also, in all probability, higher 
than ever before. Hours of work are shorter, giving more 
time for rest and recreation. Sanitation and preventive 
medicine have cut down death and morbidity rates of 
diseases, such as tuberculosis and the venereal diseases, 
which cause much social distress. Medical care, through 
hospitals, clinics, dispensaries, and public health services, 
is readily available to an increasing proportion of the 
population. Housing has improved. 

“All these factors make for a reduction of poverty. Yet 
the bill for relief is increasing.” 

The depression period, 1921-22, is reflected in a peak 
in the curve of relief, but the upward tendency was later 
resumed. The data gathered indicate that the trend “has 
been definitely upward during this period, not only when 
measured in actual dollars spent, but also when allowance 
is made for change in the value of the money disbursed 
and for increase in the populations served. It also in- 
dicates that the number of families receiving relief has 
increased during this period and that both the amount 
disbursed per family and the real value of the amount per 
family is greater at the end of the period than at the be- 
ginning.” 

Sixteen organizations reported that their highest ex- 
penditures for the period had occurred in 1921; fifteen, 
that the highest point was reached in 1924; twenty-eight, 
that they had given most relief in 1925. Thus it appears 
that the bill for relief is mounting. Both the amount of 
relief and the number of recipient families are increasing 
and the standard of relief is rising. 
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Human Life As Capital 


“Human capital is the nation’s greatest asset,” says 
Louis I. Dublin, statistician for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, in Harper’s Magazine for November. 
Computations of the cost of rearing a child to the age of 
self-support indicate that it is $7,238 for families with a 
total annual income of about $2,500. This does not in- 
clude interest on capital, allowance for the cost of non- 
survivors nor the money value of the mother’s care. 
Bringing up children is a very profitable investment for 
the community as a whole, according to Dr. Dublin, since 
most adults produce more than they consume and add 
the capital wealth of their communities. A man in t 


t 
$2,500 class reaches his greatest value at 25 when i 


present worth of his net future earnings is more than 
$32,000.” The money value of a child at birth is $9,333. 
“This is the amount which it would be necessary to put at 
interest at three and a half per cent, in order to bring up 
the child to age 18 and to produce the net income through- 
out the working-period of life.” For families with a 
maximum income of $5,000 the value at birth is about 
$300 greater. The man’s maximum value is reached at 
32 when the net future earnings amount to $49,100. Dr. 
Dublin further estimates that the total economic value of 
all American men and women today would be over 1,500 
billion dollars, while our national wealth in material assets 
in 1922 was 321 billion dollars. He therefore considers 
that human life is “the most valuable of our national 
resources.” 


Dr. Dublin estimates the annual cost of illness, includ 


ing loss in possible production, lost wages and the cos 
of medical care, etc., at two and a quarter billion dollars 
a year. 

Preventable deaths are another great cause of economic 
loss. Some 120,000 babies and 30,000 young men and 
women die every year from preventable causes. Dr. 
Dublin estimates that “the total capital value of the lives 
which can be saved annually through the application of 
modern preventive medicine and public health measures 
is over six billions of dollars.” 

Since 1901 the expectation of life has risen from 49.24 
years to 57.32 years. The infant mortality rate and the 
death rates from typhoid fever, tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
etc. have been greatly lowered in the last 20 years. Since 
the introduction of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s program of health education for its industrial policy 
holders 17 years ago, the death rate for this group has 
declined more than 30 per cent. With all this success 
“if we were but willing to utilize the knowledge whi 
we have of preventive medicine, in the life of the Amer= 
ican people, we should raise the expectation of life from 
its present point of 57 or 58 years to close to 65.” And 
this increase, according to Dr. Dublin, could be brought 
about with an expenditure of $2.50 per capita, if it were 
wisely directed. 


Five Important Conferences 


THE COOPERATIVE CONGRESS 


The fifth biennial congress of the Cooperative League 
of the United States of America, the educational agency 
of the consumers’ movement, met in Minneapolis on 
November 4-6. The meetings were held in the auditorium 
of the Franklin Cooperative Creamery, a striking example 
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of a successful society, with assets of over $1,500,000 and 
with an annual business turnover of about $3,500,000. 
An impressive feature of the meeting was the democratic 
method of carrying on the business. Committees were 
not appointed but elected by ballot, following nominations 
from the floor. There was full and vigorous discussion 
of mooted questions. On no point was there greater dif- 
ference of opinion than on the relation of the cooperative 
societies to the labor movement. Resolutions were adopted 
declaring the cooperative movement is “a part of the gen- 
eral labor movement, and therefore the cooperative move- 
ment should seek the cooperation of all workers’ move- 
ments for the benefit of the exploited toilers” ; urging that 
ooperators “recognize the trade marks and emblems of 

e organized labor movements to the extent of purchasing 
such afticles as are made by union labor wherever pos- 
sible”; authorizing the formulation of standards for the 
health and safety of employes of cooperative societies ; 
recommending the repeal “of all laws which abridge the 
fundamental right of free speech, press and assembly” ; 
protesting against the “granting of injunctions against the 
cooperative and labor movements”; authorizing a study 
of the possibility of extending life insurance through 
cooperative societies. The resolution on military training 
read as follows: “That we protest against enforced mili- 
tary drill at our state universities and public high schools 
and call upon the regents and boards of education to 
abolish compulsory military training and that we protest 
against the aggressive actions of the military authorities 
and use every effort to promote the spirit of international 


CATHOLIC CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRY 


At the annual Catholic Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems, held in Cleveland on October 1 and 2, there was a 
commemoration of the thirty-fifth anniversary of Pope 
Leo’s Encyclical on the Condition of Labor. During the 
discussion of the wage question, Msgr. John P. Slattery, 
pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Troy, N. Y., declared: 
“To regard the relationship between capital and labor as 
purely secular and economic is provocative of 
disorder and disaster. Only when all concerned 
see that the moral law is involved in all industrial disputes 
and is bound up with the rights of man will advance be 
made. This is especially true regarding the matter of 
wages.” In the presidential address Frederick P. Kenkel 
said that the conference owed its existence to the conviction 
that “a reconstruction of the existing economic order was 
necessary” and that “a reconciliation of the industrial and 
mmercial life of the nation with the Christian law was 
be desired above everything else.” In an address on 
“The Catholic Industrial Program,” Father Joseph Huss- 
lein, associate editor of America, declared the following 
to be necessary: “to substitute cooperation for warfare 
in order to eliminate all excessive demands whether by 
capital or labor,” and to work for a day when “as once 
in the days of the guilds, all can look forward to being 
private owners, coworkers and copartners in a renewed 
Christian social system. . . .” 

Speakers upon the proposed equal rights amendment 
opposed it; Dr. John A. Ryan, director of the Social 
Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, declared that “nothing is more unequal than to 
treat unequals equally” and that the National Women’s 
Party “is advocating a philosophy of equality thoroughly 
false and entirely against Catholic doctrine.” At the clos- 
ing meeting of the conference, Dr. Ryan discussed the 
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proposals of Pope Leo’s Encyclical under five headings— 
the living wage, the right of organization, legislation, the 
distribution of property ownership and the condemnation 
of socialism. 


CATHOLIC RuRAL Lire CONFERENCE 


The fourth annual Catholic Rural Life Conference was 
held in Cincinnati on October 20-21. The Catholic rural 
clergy appear on the whole to be more interested in eco- 
nomic questions than Protestant ministers. Dr. Francis 
Haas of Milwaukee urged that economic justice be set 
up as a basic objective “before any adequate plan of rural 
action can be drawn up.” He suggested that all rural 
pastors have courses in rural economics. Dr. John A. 
Lapp, president of the National Conference of Social 
Work, presented the results of his survey of the immigrant 
on the farm. He recommended that the rural pastors 
study the experiences and difficulties of immigrant farmers 
and that they organize by counties for thorough study and 
planning which will assist in adjusting the newcomer in 
American agriculture. 

A session was devoted to the development of rural credit 
unions. The Rural Life Bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference is committed to the organization of 
cooperative rural credit institutions. Dr. E. V. O'Hara, 
director of the Bureau, recently declared that cooperative 
credit must be “the entering wedge” for the establishment 
of the cooperative movement in rural America. Bishop 
Francis C. Kelley of Oklahoma, president of the Catholic 
Church Extension Society, stated that the society was 
assisting the consolidation of rural parishes. It is now 
carrying on several experiments before carrying the plan 
further. This marks a new departure in rural church 
administration and appears to be aimed at providing, in 
a consolidated parish, a better training ground for the 
young priest. The move toward consolidation in large 
units is in harmony with the whole trend of rural organ- 
ization. It has been forced in many instances by the 
changing rural community, which now has expanding 
interests and more numerous contacts with the world. 


THE CATHOLICS ON INTERNATIONALISM 


A significant conference on international relations was 
held in Cleveland on October 3. It was sponsored jointly 
by the Social Action Department and the Department of 
Lay Organizations of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. Attendance was by invitation and the participants 
unanimously voted in favor of a permanent body to con- 
tinue the work in this field. The group is to be known 
as the Catholic Committee on International Affairs. One 
of the two addresses was by Dr. John A. Ryan, who said = 

“Although the Catholic Church is international, the 
inculcation of Catholic principles of international relations. 
has been so faulty that the masses of Catholics in every 
country are almost, if not quite, as greatly misled as their 
non-Catholic neighbors by the false theories of one-sided 
patriotism and excessive nationalism. 

“Instead of laying stress upon the lawfulness of engag- 
ing in war we should strive to concentrate attention upon 
the obligation of preventing war through negotiation and 
conciliation. The mental attitude of the people must be 
reformed in regard to the possibility of establishing perma- 
nent peace. The doctrine that political and international 
actions are governed by the moral law, must be applied to 
particular events and should be impressed strongly upon 
the minds of statesmen. 

“Catholics have specific and authoritative guidance con- 
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cerning practical measures for the establishment of peace 
in Pope Benedict’s address to the belligerents, August 1, 
1917, all the recommendations of which became embodied 
in the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, Geneva, 1924, and the Locarno Treaties.” 


NATIONAL Country CONFERENCE 


The ninth national country life conference of the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association was held at Washington 
on November 10-14. The topic was “Farm Youth.” It 
was the third successive conference conducted on the dis- 
cussion method and the best attended of all the conferences 
the association has held. Almost 400 delegates came from 
40 states. Representatives of state departments of educa- 
tion, professors of rural education and directors of the 
United States Extension Service were there in large num- 
bers. There were also forty college students from 12 
States. 

There were five sessions, conducted on the discussion 
method (the evening meetings being given over to ad- 
dresses which were not integrated with the discussions). 
The first session was a survey of the situation faced by 
farm youth. Here, existing data and new studies of the 
attitudes of farm youth were presented by experts and 
there was a pooling of the experiences of large numbers 
of the delegates. It was noticeable at once that some of 
the delegates spoke of the problems of farm youth and 
others of the farm youth problem. On the whole, the 
session was an interesting demonstration of the gathering 
of experiences of a group of people by means of discus- 
sion aided by the studies of experts. At the second session 
the conference divided into ten small groups to explore 
singly specific aspects of the situation faced by farm youth 
and to state where they would “take hold.” The third 
meeting was a full session at which these groups reported. 
Their findings grouped themselves under three heads: 
(1) the serious adult-youth misunderstandings and con- 
flict, requiring that youth be given larger participation in 
programs; (2) the changing and enlarging rural com- 
munity, necessitating revision of the programs of social, 
educational and religious agencies ; (3) the faulty methods 
of making resources available to local groups, and the 
need of new methods of utilizing resources and of reach- 
ing the “unoccupied territory.” The conference was 
apparently set upon an expansion of what is already going 
on and was in no mood to challenge the quality of what 
is going on. 

The remaining two sessions were given to consideration 
of next steps in the programs of health, general education, 
vocational education, religious education, recreation. The 
discussions were grouped under four heads: (1) What 
fruitful methods are there by which youth can participate 
in programs? Numerous suggestions were made, all aimed 
at giving youth more control. (2) What are we really 
after (in education and other agencies)? The main 
recommendation was for closer relations between educa- 
tional agencies. There was expressed a desire for a 
national conference of all agencies engaged in the educa- 
tion of farm youth to canvass the matter. (3) How can 
we “channel down” to the local community and _ inter- 
change existing materials of the several agencies? The 
feeling seemed to be that the American Country Life 
Association should function here in making known sources 
of information. (4) What is the best way to coordinate 


programs of agencies? Here resulted a variety of sug- 
gestions but there was no emerging conviction as to the 
way out. One of the last participants made a plea for 
more experiments and for an experimental attitude. 

Professor Harrison S. Elliott of Union Theological 
Seminary, who led the Helsingfors Conference described 
in the Service of November 6, 1926, and who has been 
one of the foremost leaders of the discussion movement, 
conducted the discussions. 


Eugene Debs 


The very general eulogy of the character of Eugene 
Debs in the American Press is noteworthy in view of ni 
active career in connection with radical movements and“ 
particularly in the light of the fact that he spent three 7 
years in the Federal Prison at Atlanta after conviction 
for violation of the Espionage Act. 

Current History for December contains an impressive 
article by the Rev. Norman Thomas on the life of Debs, 
which says concerning him: “Uncompromisingly he 
waged the class struggle. But always he sought for non- 
violent methods. Gene Debs was a Socialist, but he was 
also, in the best sense of the word, a democrat. Since his 
death the Communists have attempted to claim him as at 
heart their own. He was nothing of the sort. He was 
big enough and generous enough to welcome every sub- 
stantial achievement of the working class, under whatever 
banner it might be won. He was willing to cooperate in 
particular causes and to correct particular injustices with 
all those who sought that same end. He sympathize 
intensely with the Russian revolution. But essentially ha} 
was a humanitarian of an early Christian quality. He | 
had an almost romantic faith in men and in freedom of 
speech and discussion as a method whereby they could 
win liberty. All this meant that he was essentially at 
variance with the communist philosophy and practice of 
dictatorship. Though he himself made no great intellec- 
tual contribution to the present problems of socialism, 
many of us must confess that because Gene Debs was 
what he was, because he believed as he did in the common 
man, we find courage still to believe in the possibilities 
of the democratic ideal and the democratic method.” 

Of the period of Debs’ imprisonment Mr. Thomas says: 
“Those three years in prison revealed to the uttermost 
Gene Debs’ capacity for friendship. He made even the 
jailers love him. For many prisoners he changed the whole 
course of life. When the Warden asked Sam Moore, an 
embittered Negro facing life imprisonment, for the secret 
of the change that Debs had wrought in him, the Negro,. 
very simply replied: ‘He was the only Jesus Christ @ 
ever knew.’ ” 


Appeal for Jewish Sufferers 


Announcing that 5,000,000 Jews in Central and East- 
ern Europe are in desperate need of help, The American 
Christian Fund for Jewish Relief has issued an appeal to 
Protestant and Catholic Christianity for gifts to supple- 
ment the $62,000,000 already raised by Jews in America 
for the relief of these sufferers. Two and a quarter 
millions of them are in Russia, an equal number in 
Poland and half a million in Bessarabia. Funds are be- 
ing collected at 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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